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PISA. 


Upon the previous page is figured the mag- 
nificence of the ancient city of Pisa; confined 
to one sacred corner, described as follows by 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, in one of his: delightful 
“Letters from Abroad,” in the Liberal: 
—“ Let the reader suppose the new square 
at Westminster Abbey, converted into a 
broad, grass walk, and standing in a much 
more solitary part of the town. Let him 
suppose at one end of this walk the Leaning 
Tower, with some small but elegant houses 
on one side of it, looking down upon the 

s-plot; the Baptistery, a rotunda, stand- 
ing by itself at the opposite end ; the public 
hospital, an extremely neat and quiet build- 
ing, occupying the principal length of the 
road, which borders the grass-plot on one 
side; on the other side, and on the grass 
itself, the Cathedral, stretching between the 
Leaning Tower and the Baptistery; and 
lastly, at the back of the Cathedral, and visi- 
ble between the openings at its two ends, the 
Campo Santo, or Burial Ground, a set of 
walled, marble cloisters, full of the oldest 
paintings in Italy. All these buildings are 
detached ; they all stand in a free, open situ- 
ation ; they all look as if they were built but 
a year ago; they are all of marble; the 
whole place is kept extremely clean,—the 
very grass in a state of greenness not com- 
mon to turf in the South; and there are trees 
looking upon it over a wall next the Baptis- 
tery. Let the reader add to this scene a few 
boys playing about, all ready to answer your 
questions in pure Tuscan,—women occasion- 
ally passing with veils or bare hands, or now 
and then a couple of friars; and, though 
finer individual sights may be found in the 
world, it will be difficult to come upon an as- 
semblage of objects more rich in their commu- 
nion.”—Our representation, in part, of this 
beautiful scene, is from one of the superb 
illustrations to Mr. Brockedon’s Road-book 
Srom London to Naples, recently published. 

The three objects in the view are the 
Duomo, or Cathedral, in the centre ; the Bap- 
tistery, on the left hand; and the Leaning 
Tower, or Campanile, on the right. The two 
latter, however, are but detached portions of 
the Cathedral; the erection of baptisteries, 
and bell-towers, belfries, ur campaniles, apart 
from the church itself, being by no means 
uncommon in the architecture of the period 
in which these buildings were constructed. 
* All,” in the words of Forsyth, “are built of 
the same marble, all varieties of the same 
architecture, all venerable with years, and 
fortunate both in their society and in their 
solitude.” 

The Duomo, or Cathedral,a Greco-Arabo- 
Pisano structure, in the shape of a Latin 
cross, built in the eleventh century, under the 
guidance of Buschetto, a Grecian, is remak- 
able for the richness and variety of its mar- 
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bles; and, next to the cathedrals of Milan 
and Siena, is perhaps, the finest church of 
its kind in Italy* Theeastern front is orna- 
mented with an immense number of columns ; 
some of which are Grecian marble, others 
oriental granite, and one is porphyry : among 
these the most striking are six magnificent 
antique columns, which adorn the three main 
doors of bronze, and are said to be either 
Grecian or Kyyptian workmanship. The 
doors were designed by Giovanni di Bologna, 
and: cast by P. D. Portigiani: that in the 
centre, the least beautiful, represents the 
Life of the Madonna; it is surrounded by 
figures of saints aud prophets, and embel- 
lished with a border of foliage, fruits, and 
flowers. The doors on the right and left re- 
present the Life of the Saviour, from his birth 
to his crucifixion; they are bordered similarly 
to the central door. The arches above the 
doors are enriched with mosaic, by Filippo di 
Lorenzo Paladini. The architrave of the 
eastern door was taken from an ancient edi- 
fice ; and the door which fronts the Campa- 
nile is esteemed for its high antiquity. The 
inside of the church is adorned with 74 lofty 
columns, of oriental granite and rare marble. 
Twelve altars, designed by Michael Angelo, 
and executed by Stagio Stagi, adorn the walls 
of the edifice. The high altar is elaborately 
decorated with lapis lazuli, verde antique, 
brocatello di Spagna, bronze gilt, giallo di 
Siena, &c.: the tribuna contains two porphyry 
columns, with elegantly wrought capitals and 
bases ; that near the episcopal throne being 
embellished with the best works of Stag, 
and a bronze angel, greatly admired. The 
decoratious of the opposite column were exe- 
cuted by Foggini; and the group of angels 
on a golden field, which adorns the great 
arch, by Ghirlandajo, the master of Michael 
Angelo. The seats for the canons are of a 
kind of wooden mosaic. The four pictures 
of St. Peter, St. John, St. Margaret, and 
St. Katherine, are by Andrea del Sarto. 
The ceiling, of exquisite mosaic, represents 
the Saviour, the Madonna, and St. John. 
On the right side of the great cross is the 
chapel of St. Ranieri, whose sarcophagus 
rests on a pedestal of red Eyyptian granite, 
adorned with valuable marbles, as is the sar- 
cophagus itself. The chapel contains an 
elaborate mosaic representation of the Ma- 
donna enthroned and attended by angels. 
On the left side of the great cross is the 
chapel of the Holy Cross ; which contains a 
ciborio of massive silver, and an altar adorned 
with silver bassi-rilievt. The centre aisle 
contains a pulpit of inlaid marble, supported 
by a porphyry and an oriental brocatello 
column: the first is curious from its consist- 
ing of various pieces, uicely joined; the 
* The Pisans consecrated their plunder, gained in 
an expedition against the Saracens of Palermo, in 
1063, to the erection of this Cathedral: which was 
finished before the end of the eleventh century. 
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second is the finest imen of its kind in 
Italy. The walls are hung with pictures by 
eminent masters. Mr. Forsyth considers 
this church to include whatever was grand or 
beautiful in the works of the middle ages ; 
and that this was, perhaps, the noblest of 
them all. 

The Baptistery was erected by Diotisalvi, 
in the twelfth century. It is an octagon of 
white marble, richly carved ; and its princi- 
pal entrance displays two large and two small 
columns, similar to those which adorn the 

at doors of the Cathedral. The inside of 
the edifice resembles an ancient temple. 
Twelve arches, supported by eight vast co- 
lumns of Sardinian granite, and four pilasters 
of white marble, serve as the base to a row of 
pilasters, on which rests the cupola. The 
font, elevated on three steps of beautiful 
marble, is adorned with intagdi and mosaics, 
so well executed, that they appear to have 
been wrought long before the building. On 
the margin are four places for the immersion 
of infants, and in the centre is a large basin 
for the immersion of adults: though this 
practice has been abandoned since the thir- 
teenth century. The pulpit is supported by 
nine marble columns, and ornamented with 
bassi-rifievi of oriental alabaster and Parian 
marble. The Baptistery was finished in 
1153; at which period Pisa is said to have 
been so populous, that a voluntary contribu. 
tion of one florin, from every family, sufficed 
to pay for this noble edifice. 

he Leaning Towér has already been de- 
tailed and engraved in our Miscellany ;* but, 
the latest description, from Mr. Brockedon’s 
beautiful work, may be not unacceptable :— 

“The Campanile, or Tower, declines so 
much out of the perpendicular, that it is 
known throughout the world as the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa. It is circular, with an ele- 
vation of one hundred and ninety feet to the 
rails of the upper gallery, which overhangs 
the base fifteen English feet. It is com- 
posed of eight galleries, each surrounded by 
columns of marble and granite, whence arches 
spring, which support the entablatures of 
each gallery: above two hundred columns 
ate thus employed. The immense number 
used in these remarkable buildings, and 
which have evidently aided in the construc- 
tion of former edifices, leaves the observer to 
wonder where they could have been obtained. 
Stairs lead up to the summit, whence the 
view of Pisa and the surrounding country 
is very fine. On the highest gallery is placed 
a bell, rung on all occasions of public alarm 
for safety: it is the same that tolled the 
signal of the revolution which led to the 
dreadful fate of Ugolino, immortalized by 
Dante. Many conjectures upon the cause of 
the leaning of this tower have been offered, 

® See Mirror, vol. i. p. 4—30; and vol. ii. p 210; 
the details mainly — ry Letters in the Liberal. 


and there has been no want of absurdity 
among them. It has been stated, tat it 
was purposely built so to display the skill of 
the architect ; and still more absurd has been 
the idea, that the eighth story, the side of 
which, though considerably overhanging the 
base, appears slightly to deviate from a 
parallel with the lower stories, “has been 
added in later times, as a balance ¢o prevent 
the whole edifice from: falling!” Records, 
as early as the building of this tower, are 
kept; the date of its commencement, 1174, 
is mentioned, and the architects known to 
be Guglielmo—and Bernardo Pisano, but no 
mention of its leaning appears ; on the cone 
trary, in one of the early frescoes in the 
Campo Santo, which represented an event in 
the life of St. Ranieri, the tower was painted 
upright; but it cannot be doubted that the 
foundation of the tower has se¢t/ed on one side 
since its completion, and the leaning was too 
gtadual to mark its period of commencement 
or of rest, and therefore unrecorded. Some 
have thought that it began to lean whilst 
constructing, yet was carried on; but that 
the architects, or their employers, should 
spend their money upon a dangerous or 
falling structure, since no one could tell to 
what extent it would lean before the settle. 
ment should support it, are conjectures too 
ridiculous to entertain.” 


THE PILGRIM —FROM SCHILLER. 


“ Not by me 
Repeated without loss of simple phrase.” 
In life’s spring was I advancing 
When I wander'd forth from all ; 
And glad youths and maideus dancing 
Lelt L iu my father’s hall. 
Heritage, and all that earth 
Gave, I gladly cast from me; 
Aud on the palmer’s staff set forth 
With iufantine simplicity. 
Mighty hope then onward bore me; 
Faith obscurely seem'd to cry— 
“ Haste, an open way’s before thee,— 
Forward to the orient sky! 
“Until ata golden portal 
Thou arriv’st—there goest thou in; 
Thenceforth shall the earthly mortal 
Heavenly and unchanging shine.” 
Then came eve and morn succeeding ; 
Never, never stood I still : 
Yet lies hidden and unheeding, 
What I seek for, what I will, 
Floods oppos’d their sweeping ridges, 
Mountains pil'd in my path lay; 
Through wild torrents made I bridges, 
O'er whirlpools my narrow way. 
To the margin of « gliding 
Stream that towards the morning flow'd, 
Came I, and, to it confiding, 
Cast me on its bosom broad. 
Downwards to a mighty ocean, 
The waves wafted me in sport ; 
Wider spreads its vain commotion, 
Nearer am I not to port. 
Alas! no path avails in gaining 
Heaven, that far and further still 
Flies from touch of earth, remaining 
Ever inaccessible, 











HARD WINTERS. 

In 1670, the frost was most intense in Eng- 
land and in Denmark, both the Little and 
Great Belt being frozen. 

In 1684, the winter was excessively cold. 
Many forest trees, and even the oaks in 
England, were split by the frost. _Most of 
the hollies were killed. Coaches drove along 
the Thames, which was covered with ice 
eleven inches thick. Almost all the birds 
perizhed. ; 

In 1691, the cold was so excessive, that 
the famished wolves entered Vienna, and at- 
tacked the cattle, and even men. 

The winter of 1695 was extremely severe 
and protracted. The frost in Germany be- 
gan in October, and continued till April, 
and many people were frozen to death. 

The years 1697 and 1699 were nearly as 
bad. In England, the price of wheat, which 
in preceding years had seldom reached to 
80s. a quarter, now amounted to 71s. 

In 1709, occurred that famous winter, 
called by distinction, the cold winter. All 
the rivers and lakes were frozen, and even 
the seas, to the distance of several miles 
from the shore. The frost is said to have 

enetrated three yards into the ground.— 

irds and wild beasts were strewed dead in 
the fields ; and men perished by thousands 
in their houses. The more tender shrubs 
and vegetables in England were killed; and 
wheat rose in price from 2/, to Al. a quar- 
ter. In the south of France, the olive plan- 
tations were almost entirely destroyed : nor 
have they yet recovered that fatal disaster. 
The Adriatic sea was quite frozen over, 
and even the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
about Genoa: and the citron and orange 
groves suffered extremely in the finest parts 
of Italy. . : 

In 1716, the winter was very cold. On 
the Thames, booths were erected, and a fair 


= 1726, the winter was so intense that 
eople travelled in sledges across the Strait, 
fren: Copenhagen to the province Scania in 
weden. 
. In 1729, much injury was done by the 
frost, which lasted trom October till May. 
In Scotland, multitudes of cattle and sheep 
were buried in the snow; and many of the 
forest-trees in other parts of Europe were 
killed. 

The successive winters of 1731 and 1732 
were likewise extremely cold. 

The cold of 1740 was scarcely inferior to 
that of 1709. The snow lay eight or ten 
feet deep in Spain end Portugal. The Zuy- 
der Zee was frozen over, and many thou- 
eand persons walked or skited on it. At 
Leyden the thermometer fell ten degrees 
below the zero of Fahrenheit’s scale. All 
the lakes in England froze ; and a whole ox 
was roasted on the Thames. Many trees 
were killed by the frost; and postilions 
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were benumbed in their saddles. In both 
the years 1709 and 1740, the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland ordained 
a national fast to be held, on account of the 
dearth which then prevailed. 

In 1744, the winter was again very cold. 
The Mayne was covered‘ seven weeks with 
ice; and at Evora, in Portugal, people could 
hardly creep out of their houses for heaps 
of snow. 

The winters during the five successive 
years, 1745, 1746, 1747, 1748, and 1749, 
were all of them very cold. 

In 1754, and again in 1755, the winters 
were particularly cold. At Paris, Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer sunk to the beginning 
of the scale ; and in England, the strongest 
ale, exposed to the air in a glass, was co- 
vered, in less than a quarter of an hour, 
with ice an eighth of an inch thick. 

The winters of 1766, 1767, 1768, were 
very cold all over Europe. In France the 
thermometer fell six degrees below the zero 
of Fahrenheit’s scale. The large rivers and 
the most copious springs in many parts 
were frozen. The thermometer laid on the 
surface of the snow at Glasgow fell two 
degrees below zero. 

In 1771, the snow lay very deep, and the 
Elbe was frozen to the bottom. 

In 1776, much snow fell, und the cold 
was intense. The Danube bore ice five 
feet thick below Vienna. Wine froze in the 
cellars, both in France and in Holland. 
Many people were frost-bitten, and vast 
multitudes both of the feathered and finny 
tribes perished. Yet the quantity of snow 
which lay on the ground had checked the 
penetration of the frost. Van Swinden found 
in Holland, that the earth was congealed to 
the depth of twenty-one inches, on a spot of 
a garden which had been kept cleared, but 
only nine inches at another place near it, 
which was covered with four inches of 
snow. 

The successive winters of 1784 and 1785 
were uncommonly severe, insomuch that the 
Little Belt was frozen over. 

In 1789, the cold was exceasive, and again 
in 1795, when the republican armies over- 
ran Holland. 

The successive winters of 1799 and 1800 
were both very cold. 

In 1809, and again in 18)2, the winters 
were remarkably cold. 





fAanners anv Customs. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
Grvine of new year’s gifts, (says Langley,) 
had its origin in Rome ; for Suetonius Tran- 
quillus reporteth that the knights of Rome 
gave yearly on the calends of January, a 
present to Augustus Cesar, although he were 
absent. Which custom remaineth in En- 
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giand, for the subjects sent to their superiors, 
and the noble personages give to the king 
some great gifts, and he to gratify their 
kindness doth liberally reward them with 
something again. 

In a scarce tract, entitled Vor Graculi, 
printed in 1623, is the following passage in 
reference to new year’s gifts: —“ This day 
shall be given many more gifts than shall be 
asked for, and apples, egzs, and oranges, shall 
be lifted up to a lofty rate; when a pome- 
water, bestuck with a few cloves, shall be 
more worth than the honesty of an hypocrite. 
Poets this day shall get mightily by their 
pamphlets: for an hundred of elaborate lines 
shall be less esteemed in London, than an 
hundred of Walfleet oysters at Cambridge.” 

In the Monthly Miscellany for December, 
1692, there is an essay on new year’s gifts, 
which states that the Romans were great 
observers of this custom. Tacitus makes 
mention of an order of Tiberius, forbidding 
the giving or demanding new year's gifts 
unless it were on the calends of January; at 
which time the senators, as well as the 
knights and other great men, brought gifts 
to the emperor, and in his absence to the 
capitol. Qur English nobility, every new 
year’s tide, still send to the king a purse with 
gold in it. Reason may be joined to custom 
to justify the practice; for, as presages are 
drawn from the first things which are met 
with on the beginning of a day, week, or 
year, none can be more pleasing than those 
things that are given us. We rejoice with 
our friends after having escaped the dangers 
that attend every year, and congratulate each 
other for the future, by presents and wishes 
for the happy continuance of that course 
which the ancients called Strenarium Com- 
mercium. And, as formerly men used to 
renew their hospitalities by presents called 
Xenia, a name proper enough for our new 
year’s gifts, they may be said to serve to 
renew friendship, which is one of the greatest 
gifts imparted by Heaven to man; and they 
who have always assigned some day to choose 
things which they thought good, have also 
judged it proper to solemnize the festival of 
gifts ; and to show how much they esteemed 
it, in token of happiness made it begin the 

ear. The value of the thing given, or if it 
is a thing of small worth, its novelty, or the 
excellence of the work, and the place where 
it is given, makes it the more acceptable ; 
but above all, the time of giving it, which 
makes some presents pass for a mark of 
civility in the beginning of the year, that 
would appear unsuitable in another season. 

It is stated in a manuscript in the British 
Museum, dated 1560, that the Eaton school- 
boys used to play for little new year’s gifts, 
before and after supper, on the day of Cir- 
cumcision ; and that the boys had a custom 
that day, for the sake of good luck, of making 


verses and sending them to the provost and 
masters. 


New York. 


Ir is the custom in New-York, (says Mr- 
Hamilton,) for the gentlemen to visit all thei? 
acquaintances on the first day of the year ; 
and the omission of this observance, in regard 
to any particular family, would be considered 
as a decided slight. The routine is as fol- 
lows: the ladies of a family remain at home 
to receive visits; the gentlemen are abroad, 
actively engaged in paying them. You enter, 
shake hands, are seated, talk for a minute or 
two on the topics of the day, then hurry off 
as fast as you can. Wine and cake are on 
the table, of which each visiter is invited to 
partake. The custom is of Dutch origin, and 
its influence on the social intercourse of fa- 
milies is very salutary; the first day of the 
year is considered a day of kindness and 
reconciliation, on which petty differences are 
forgotten, and trifling injuries forgiven. It 
sometimes happens that between friends long 
connected, a misunderstanding takes place ; 
each is tuo proud to make concessions, alien- 
ation follows, and thus are two families, very 
probably, permanently estranged. But, on 
this day of annual amnesty, each of the 
offended parties calls on the wife of the 
other, kind feelings are recalled, past grie- 
vances overlooked, and at their next meeting 
they take each other by the hand, and are 
again friends. W. G. C. 
Christmas and New Year’s Day in 
Edinburgh. 

Curistmas Day, so much led in most 
parts of England, is no more thought of here, 
than an ordinary week-day: all the shops 
are open, public business is transacted, and 
all persons pursue their usual avocations. 
Nothing is seen to indicate the festival, with 
the exception of the open chapels of the En- 
glish, and the few places of worship belong. 
ing to the Catholic residents. But the Pres- 
byterians dispense with these observances, 
which, in their opinion, strongly savour of 
superstition. 

They do not, however, allow the whole 
joyous season to pass without some mirth, 
and the time chosen for their conviviality is 
new year’s day. The humbler classes of people, 
with those of the middling ranks, commence 
drinking and singing immediately after twelve 
o’clock on the first morning of the new year, 
and continue their boisterous conviviality 
until daylight. They then separate, and 
oar person who is sufficiently sober, pro- 

s, with a bottle of whisky, to the dwel)- 
ing of his most intimate friend, to wish him 
a happy new year, aud to oblige him to 
drink, before breakfast, a glass of whisky. 
It is customary to present, at the same time, 
a small piece of short-bread—a kind of sweet 
cake made expressly for the occasion. Kt 
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sometimes happens, that one person receives 
several of these visits, and, consequently, he is 
compelled to take as many glasses of whisky, 


for he cannot decline them without offend- 


ing the persons by whom they are brought. 
The individual who first arrives is considered 
the most attentive, and is honoured with the 
appellation of the first foot. The custom is 
so prevalent, that even children may be seen 
walking along the streets with small bottles 
of spirits, for the purpose of treating their 
juvenile companions. 

Apprentices, aad others, throughout the 
city, are allowed a holiday on this day, and 
almost every kind of business is suspended to 
give place to mirth and hilarity. 

From the following paragraph in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Journal of Wednesday, Jan. 
1, 1834, we may infer that new year’s day 
was formerly observed in a manner even more 
indecorons than it is at present :—* In usher- 
ing in new year’s morning, we have much 
pleasure in saying that up to a late hour, 
while we were going to press, there was no 
appearance of any rioting whatsoever in our 
streets, and, beyond the usual noisy revelry, 
we anticipate nothing to disturb the public 
peace.” G. W.N. 

Edinburgh, December 12, 1835. 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


THE POET THOMSON. 


Letters from James Tuomson, Author of 
the Seasons, &c., to Dr. Cranstoun, son 
of the Minister of Ancrum, and brother 
of the late Mr. John Cranstoun, who 
succeeded his father in the same 
charge” 


I. 
London Aprill 3 1725 
I wish you joy of the spring 

Dr Sr 

I had yours some days since, the only 
letter I received since I came from Scotland. 
I was almost out of humour att the letter I 
wrote for to Mr Elliot since it so curtail’d 
yours to me; I went and delivered it. He 
received me affably enough and promised me 
his assistance, tho’ at the same time he told 
me (what every one tells me) that ’twill be 
prodigiously difficult to succeed in the busi- 
hess you know I design. However, come 
what will I shall make an effort and leave 
the rest to Providence. Ther is I’m per- 
swaded a necessary fixed chain of things and 
I hope my fortune whatever it be, shall be 
link’d to diligence and honesty. If I should 
not succeed, in your next advise me what I 
should do. Succeed or not, I firmly resolve 
to pursue divinity as the only thing I am 
now fit for. Now if I cant accomplish the 
design on which I came up, I think I had 
* The orthography and punctuation of the origi- 


* als are followed in these copies. 


best make interest and pass my tryalls here; 
so that if I be obliged soon to return to 
Scotland again I may not return no better 
then I came away: And to be deeply serious 
with you the more I see of the vanity and 
wickedness of the world I’m more inclined 
to that sacred office. I was going to bid 
you suppress that rising laugh, but I check 
myself severely again for suffering such an 
unbecoming thought of you to enter into 
my mind—so much for business, 

The playhouse is indeed a very fine enter- 
tainment, tho’ not to the height I expected. 
A Tragedy I think or a fine character in a 
Comedy gives greater pleasure read than 
acted. but your fuols and persons of a very 
whimsical and humourous character are a 
delicious morsel on the stage they indeed 
exercise my risible faculty and particularly 
your old friend Daniel in Oroonoko diverted 
me infinitely. the grave-digger in Hamlet, 
Beau Clincher and his brother in the Trip to 
the Jubilee pleased me extremely too. Mr. 
Booth has a very majestic appearance, a 
full harmonious voice, and vastly exceeds 
them all in acting Tragedy. The last act 
in Cato he does to perfection, and you’d 
think that he expir’d with the Oh! that ends 
it. Mr. Wells I believe has been a very fine 
actor for the fine gentleman and the young 
hero, but his face now is wrinkl’d, his voice 
broken, and age forbids the youthful cheat. 
Cibber, I have not seen much of his action 
yet. Mills and Johnstoun are pret 
actors. Dicky Morris that little comical 
toothless divill will turn his back and crack 
a very good jest yet. there are some others 
of them execrable. Mrs. Oldfield has a 
smiling joily face aets very well in Comedy, 
7 + = & + * . She turns 
her body and leers with her eyes most be- 
witchingly. Mrs. Porter excells in Tragedy, 
has a sharp piercing voice and enters most 
into her character, and if she did not act 
well she could not be endured being disagree. 
able in her appearance than any of them. 
Mrs. Booth acts some things very well, and 
particularly Ophelia’s maduess in Hamlet 
inimitably, but then she dances so deli- 
ciously * * * * * * 
* *  *  * — indeed the women are 
generally the handsomest in the house, and 
better actors than the men, but perhaps their 
sex ptejudices one in their favor. These are 
a few of the observations I have made 
hitherto att Drury Lane theatre to which I 
have paid five visits, but have not been at 
the new house yet. My purse will not keep 
pace with my inclinations in that matter. 
O! if I had Misjohn here to see some of 
their top fools he would shake the scenes 
with laughter. Give my service to him. 
Tell him I laugh at the thoughts of him 
and should be very. glad to hear from him. 
You may send your letters to my Mother in 
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Edinburgh in a line enclosed desiring her to 
send them to me which I have directed her 
to do frank. however you may send the 
next directly to me to your Cousin’s care and 
perhaps I shall fall upon a more expedite 
way, I must for the present stop here and 
subscribe myself—Yours sincerely 
James THoMsON. 
I. 
East Barnet July 20 1725. 
Dear Doctor. 
I can’t imagine the meaning 
of this long silence, unless my last letter 
has not come to your hand which was written 
two three months since. I would have se- 
conded it tho unanswered befor now, but one 
thing and another, particularly the severe 
affliction of my mother’s death incapacitated 
me for entertaining my friends. Now I’m 
pretty much at ease. in the country, ten miles 
from London, teaching Lord Binnings son 
to read, a low task you know not sv suit- 
able to my temper, but I must learn that 
necessary lesson of suiting my mind and 
temper to my state. I hope I shall not pass 
my time here without improvement the 
great design of my coming hither, and then 
in due time I resolve, thro God’s assistance, 
to consummate my original study of divinity, 
for you know the business of a tutor is only 
precarious and for the present I approve 
every day more and more your advice to your 
Br John as to the direction of his study. 
if well pursued ’tis as honourable useful 
and certain a method of living as one in his 
or my circumstances could’ readily fall into. 
no contemptible notion of things at home, 
and romantic one of things abroad, perhaps 
I was too much injected that ways, but I 
hope in the issue it shan’t be the worse for 
me. what he seemed to be fond of wer 
surgery ’tis as you cant but know the merest 
drugg here in the world. Scotland is really 
fruitfull of surgeons. they come here like 
flocks of vultures every day, and by a merci- 
full providentiall kind of instinct transport 
themselves to forreign countries. The 
*Change stinks of them where they peruse 
the ship-bills and meet the sea-captains. 
pray let John know my sentiments in this 
matter, because thro a giddy discontent I 
spake too slightly to him of the study which 
he has now so happily espousd. I am not 
now in London, so cant acquaint you with 
any thing that passes there within my nar- 
row observation. being there on sunday last 
I heard that all was very dead both with 
respect to the scribblers of politics and poetry. 
as for news you never want too many of 
them, they increase proportionally to their 
distance from the source; like rivers (or 
since I’m in the way of similies) like discord, 
as the poets personate her, small at first, but 
in a short time. her body reaches from the 
zenith to the nadir, and her arms from one 
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pole to the other, which is the case of fame 
[ilegible—a few lines because of the wafer] 

= * 2 * 


* * * = 2 


—all my other letters ‘from this, if youll 
favor me with an answer, shall smell of 
the country. I need not teli you I have a 
most affectionate regard for you, and twill 
give me as real a satisfaction from you as 
any man. twill be a great pleasure for me 
to hear of Mr. Reckleton’s welfare who de- 
serves encouragement as much as any 
in Scotland. Misjohn and his horse also 
would make a very good paragraph. my service 
to them both. To Mr and Mrs. Cranstoun, 
John and——Yours sincerely 
James THOMSON. 

I cannot have a certain account whether 
Sir Will: Benneit has lost post or not. Your 
country news tho they may seem trifling will 
he acceptable to me. My brother will readily 
wait upon who is just now setting up att 
Kelso. 








Spirit of the Annuals. 


THE COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1836, 
By Thomas Hood, Esq., 
[Has risen upon us in time to gild our new 
year’s Number. Hood is the jocund King of 
the Annualists, and right merrily him do we 
greet. But whence is this year’s budget 
dated ?—“ from a crest overlooking Kalterer- 
berger, in the Eifed, more than 2,000 feet 
above the level of the sea; on a Teutonic 
mountain, in the midst of a palpable fog, to 
which it is accustomed eight days out of 
seven,—but neither difference nor distance 
makes any difference to us Germans in our 
salutes ;—we can bow round a corner, or 
down a crooked lane.”—The author’s tour 
thither has supplied the staple of this year’s 
volume ; for, in the true spirit of philosophy, 
he finds fun in everything. He has turned 
the grave humour of the Germans to admira- 
ble account, especially in the first chapter— 
a Shandean treat. ] 
The Domestic Dil 

“ T am perfectly at my wits’ ends!” 

As Mavlame Doppeldiiek said this, she 
thrust both her fat hands into the pockets 
of her scarlet cotton apron, at the same time 
giving her head a gentle shake, as if imply- 
ing that it was a case in which head and 
hands could be of rio possible avail. She 
was standing in a little dormitory, exactl 
equidistant from two beds, between whic 
her eyes and her thoughts had been alter. 
nating some ten minutes past. They were 
small beds,—pallets,—cots,—cribs,~-troughs 
upon four legs, such as the old painters re- 
present the manger in their pictures of the 
Nativity.. Our German beds are not intended 
to carry double, and in such an obscure out- 
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of-the-way _ vill as Kleinewinkel, who 
would think of finding anything better in the 
way of acouch than a sort of box just too 
little for a bed, and just too large fora coffin ? 
It was between two such bedlings, then, that 
Madame Doppeldick was standing, when she 
broke out into the aforesaid exclamation— 
* T am perfectly at my wits’ ends !” 

Now, the wits’ ends of Madame Doppel- 
dick scarcely extended farther from her skull 
than the horns of a snail. They seldom pro- 
truded far beyond her nose, and that was a 
short one; and moreover they were apt to 
recede and draw in from the first obstacle 
they encountered, leaving their proprietor to 
feel her own way, as if she had no wits’ ends 
at all. Thus, having satisfied themselves 
that there were only two beds in the room, 
they left the poor lady in the lurch, and abso- 
lutely at a nonplus, as to how she was to pro- 
vide for the accommodation of a third sleeper, 
who was expected to arrive the same evening. 
There was only one best bed-room in the 
house, and it happened to be the worst bed- 
room also; for Gretchen, the maid-servant, 
went home nightly to sleep at her mother’s. 
To be sure a shake-down might be spread in 
the parlour; but to be sure the parlour was 
also a shop of all-sorts; and to be sure the 

g officer would object to such accommo- 
dations ; and to be very sure, Mr. Duppeldick 
would object equally to the shake-down, and 
giving up the two beds overhead to his wife 
and the young officer. 

“ God forgive me,” said “the perplexed 
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Madame Doppledick, as she went slowly 
down the stairs; “but I wish Captain 
Schenk had been killed at the Battle of 
Leipzig, or had got a bed of glory anywhere 
else, before he came to be billetted on us !” 
In extenuation of so unchristian-like an 
aspiration as the one which escaped from the 
lips of Madame Doppeldick at the end of the 
last chapter, it must be remembered that she 
was a woman of great delicacy for her size. 
She was so corpulent, that she might safely 
have gone to court without a hoop, her arms 
were too big for legs; and as for her legs, 
it passed for a miracle of industry, even 
amongst the laborious hard-working inha- 
bitants of Kleinewinkel, that she knitted her 
own stockings. It must be confessed, that 
she ate heartily, drank heartily, and slept 
heartily, and all she ate, drank, and slept, 
seemed to do her good, for she never ceased 
growing, at least horizontally, till she did 
ample justice to the name which became her 
own by marriage. Still,as the bulk of her 
body increased, the native, shrinking, unob- 
trusive modesty of her mind remained the 
same; or rather it became even more tremu- 
lously sensitive. In spite of her huge dimen- 
sions, she seemed to entertain the Utopian 
desire of being seen by no eyes save those 
of her husband; of passing through life un. 
noticed and unknown; in short, she was a 
lobe-peony with the feelings of a violet. 
Fudge then what a shock her blushing sensi- 
bilities received from the mere idea of the 
strange captain intruding on the shadiest 
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haunts of domestic privacy! Although by 
birth, education; and disposition, as loyal as 
the sunflower to the sun, in the first rash 
transports of her trepidation and vexation, 
she wished any thing but well to her liege 
sovereign the King of Prussia—wondering 
bitterly why his majesty could not contrive to 
have his reviews and sham-fizhts in Berlin 
itself; or, at least in Posen, where there 
were spare beds to be had, and lodgings to 
let for single men. Then again, if the 
Quarter-master had but condescended to give 
a quarter’s notice, why, Mr. Doppeldic« 
might have run up an extra room, or they 
might have parted off a portion of their own 
chamber with lath and plaster— or they 
might have done a thousand things; for in- 
stance, they might have sold their house and 
left the country, instead of being thus taken 
unawares in their own sanctorum by a strange 
gentleman, as suddenly as if he had tumbled 
through the roof.— It was too bad—it was 
really too bad —and she wondered what Mr. 
Doppeldick would say to it when he came 
ome.” 

Mr. Doppeldick did come home—and he 
said nothing to it at all. He only pulled his 
tobacco-bag out of one coat-pocket, and his 
tobacco-pipe out of the other, and then he 
struck a light and fell to smoking, as com- 
placently as if there had been no Captain 
Schenk in the world. The truth was, he had 
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none of that nervous nicety of feeling which 
his partner possessed so eminently, and ac- 
cordingly, he took no more interest in her 
domestic dilemma than the walnut - wood 
chair that he sat upon. Moreover, when he 
once had in his mouth his favourite pipe, 
with a portrait of Kant on the bowl of it, he 
sucked through its tube a sort of transcen- 
dental philosophy, which elevated him above 
all the ills of human life, to say nothing of 
such little, domestic inconveniences as the 
present. If the house had been as big as 
the Hotel de Nassau, at Schlangenbad, with 
as many chambers and spare beds in it—or 
a barrack, with quarters for the captain and 
his company to boot—he could not have 
puffed on more contentedly. The very talk 
about beds and bedding appeared to lull him 
into a sort of sleep with his eyes open; and 
even when the voice and words of his hel; 

mate grew a little sharp and querulous in 
detailing all her doubts and difficulties, and 
disagreeables, they could not raise even a 
ripple in the calm, placid expanse of his fore- 
head. How should they? His equable, 
German good-humour might well be invul- 
nerable to all outward attacks, which had so 
long withstood every internal one,—ay, in 
Temper’s very citadel, the stomach. For 
instance, the better part of his daily diet was 
of sours. He ate “ sauer-kraut,” and “ sauer- 
braten,” with sour sauce and “sauer-ampfer” 
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by way of salad, and pickled plums by way 
of dessert, and “ sauer-milch” with sourish, 
brown bread—and then, to wash these down, 
he drank sourish “ Essigberger” wine, and 
“ sauer-wasser,” of which the village of 
Kleinewinkel had its own peculiar brunnen. 
Still I say, by all these sours, and many 
others not mentioned besides, his temper was 
never soured, nor could they turn one drop 
of the milk of human kindness that flowed 
in his bosom. Instead, therefore, of his 
round, full features being ever rumpled and 
crumpled, and furrowed up by the plough- 
share of passion, you never saw any thing on 
his face but the sume everlasting sub-smile of 
phlegmatic philanthropy. In spite of the 
stream of complaint that kept pouring into 
his ear, he forgave Captain Schenk from the 
bottom of his soul for being billetted on 
him; and entertained no more spleen towards 
the King of Prussia and the Quarter-master, 
than he did towards the gnat that bit him 
last year. 

[But the dilemma must be left to the vo- 
lume itself. Matters nearer home are next 
quizzed in a clever poem, entitled Love and 
Lunacy, in which the precocious follies of the 
age are not spared. Then are] 


Stanzas on Coming of Age. 


“ Twiddle’em, Twaddle’em, Twenty-one.” 
« Nurse —Oh wo! Oh woful, woful, woful day! 
Most lamentable day! most woful day ! 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold ! 
Oh day! Oh day! Oh day! Oh hateful day! 
Never was seen so black a day as this! 
Oh woful day! Oh woful day ! 
° ° e ° e 
Musician.—Faith, we may put up our pipes and be 
one. 
Nurse.—Houest good fellows, ah! put up, put up ; 
For well you know this is a pitifnl case. 
Romeo and Juliet. 
To-pay it is my natal day,— 
Three ’prenticeships have - away, 
A part in work, a part in play, 
Since I was bound to life ! 
This first of May I come of age, 
A man, I enter on the stage 
Where human passions fret and rage, 
To mingle in the strife. 


It ought to be a happy date; 

My friends, they all congratulate 

That I am come to “ Man's Estate,” 
To some, a grand event ; 

But, ah! to me descent allots 

No acres, no paternal spots, 

In Beds, Bucks, Herts, Wilts, Essex, Notts, 
Hants, Oxon, Berks, or Kent, 


From John o’Groat's to Land’s End seareh, 
I have not one rod, pole, or perch, 
To pay me rent, or tithe to ehurch, 
That I can call my own, 
Not common-right for goose or ass ; 
Then what is Mau’s Estate? Alas! 
Six feet by two of mould and grass, 
When I am dust and bune. 


Reserve the feast ! The board forsake ! 
Ne’er tap the wine—don’t cut the cake, 
No toasts or foolish speeches make 

At which my reason spurns, 


Befure this happy term you praise, 
And prate about returns und days, 
Just o’er my vacant rent-roll gaze, 
And sum up my returns. } 
1 know where great estates descend, 
That here is boyhood’s legal end, 
And easily can comprehend 
How “ Manors make the Man.” 
But as for me, I was vot born 
To quit-rent of a peppercorn, 
And gain no ground this blessed morn 
From Beersheba to Dan. 
No barrels broach—no bonfires make,! 
To roast a bullock for my sake, 
Who in the country have no stake, 
Would be too like a quiz : 
No banners hoist—let off uo gun— 
Pitch no marquee—devise no fun— 
But think, when man is twenty-one, 
What new delights are his ? 
What is the moral, legal fact, 
Of age to-day, I’m free to act 
For self—free, namely to contract 
Engagements, bonds, and debts ; 
I’m free to give my I O U, 
Sign, draw, accept, as majors do ; 
And free to lose my freedom too, 
For want of due assets, 
I am ofage to ask Miss Ball, 
Or that great heiress, Miss Duval, 
To go to church, hump, squiot, and all, 
And be my own for life: 
But put such reasons on their shelves, 
To tell the truth between ourselves, 
I’m one of those contented elves 
Who do not waut a wife. 


What else belungs to manhood still, 

I'm old enough to make a will, 

With valid clause and codicil, 
Before in turf I lie. 

But | have nothing to bequeath 

In earth, or waters underneath, 

And in all candour let me breathe, 
I do not want to die. 


Away! if this be manhood’s forte, 
Put by the sherry and the port— 
No os of bells—no rustic sport— 
No dance—no merry pipes ! 
No flowery garlands—no bouquet— 
No birthday-ode to sing or say— 
To me it seems, this is a day 
For bread and cheese and swipes. 
To justify the festive cup, 
What horrors here are conjured up ! 
What things of bitter bite and sup, 
Poor, wretched Twenty-One’s ! 
No landed lumps, but frumps and bumps, 
ane Days are far from trumps) 
omestic discord, dowdies, dumps, 
Death, dockets, debts, and duns ! 
If you must drink, oh! drink “the King,"— 
Reform—the Church—the Press—the Ring : 
Drink Aldgate Pump—or any thing, 
Before a toast like this! 
Nay, tell me coming thus of age, 
And turning o’er this sorry page, 
Was young Nineteen so far from sage ? 
Or young Eighteen from bliss ? 
Till this dull, cold, wet, happy morn,— 
No sign of May about the thorn,— 
Were Love and Bacchus both unborn? 
Had Beauty not a shape ? 
Make answer, sweet Kate Finnerty ! 
Make answer, lads of Trinity ! 
Who sipp'd with me Divinity, 
And quaff’d the ruby grape! 
No flummery then from flowery lips, 
No three times-three and hip-hip-hips, 
Because I’m ripe and full of pips— 
1 like a little green, 
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' “To put me on my solemn oath, 
If like I could stop ~* 
T would remain and nothing loth, 
A Boy—about nineteen. 


My friends, excuse me these rebukes ! 
Were [ a munarch’s son, or duke's, 
Go to the Vatican of Meux, 

And broach his biggest barrels— 
Impale whole elephants on spits— 
Ring Tom ot Lincoln till he splits, 
And dance into St. Vitus’ fits, 

And break your winds with carols! 


But ah! too well you know my lot, 

Ancestral acres greet me not, 

My freehold’s in a garden-pot, 

And hardly worth a pin. 

Away then with all festive stuff! 

Let Robins advertise and puff 

My “ Man’s Estate,” I’m sure enough 

I shall not buy it in. 

[The Quaker’s Conversazione is a plea- 
sant anomaly; but, our next quotation is 
from a ludicrous paper of the experiences of 
the editor—] 

The Ocean, per se. 

To complete the Sea Curse,—there are 
three Fates and each had a boon forme at my 
birth—it was ordained that, like the great 
Nelson, I should never sail from fresh water 
into salt, without knowing it by a general 
tising and commotion, which might be called 
figuratively, a Mutiny at the Nore. 

Like the standing, and sitting, infirmity, it 
is incurable. On my voyage outwards I tried 
every popular recipe; the hard ones first, to 
wit, raw carrots, raw onions, sailor’s biscuit 
with Dutch cheese, hard-boiled egys, hard 
dumplings, raw stockfish. Next the easy 
ones: namely, cream cheese, welsh rabbits, 
maccaroni, very hasty pudding, and insup- 
portable soup. Then the neutrals: such as 
chewed blotting-paper, dry oatmeal, pounded 
egg-shells, scraped chalk, and unbaked dough. 

To wash these down, I took, by prescrip- 
tion, tea without milk, coffee without sugar, 
bark without wine, water without brandy ; 
and these formule all failing, I then tried 
them, as witches pray, backwards; brandy 
without water, wine without bark, and so 
forth. The experimental combinations fol- 
lowed; rum and milk, aud mustard; eggs 
and wine, and camomile tea; gin and beer ; 
and vinegar ; sea-water and salad-oil, mulled, 
with sugar and nutmeg. Of whieh last, I 
drank by advice most prodigiously, the Doc- 
tors of the Marine College dispensing always 
on the Homzopathic principle, that a large 
dose of any thing, whereof a little would set 
you wrong on the land, will set you right on 
the sea. 

I need hardly say that, with my predis- 
posed necessitarian viscera, all these infal- 
lible remedies failed of any effeet, except to 
aggravate my case. Nothing short of liquid 
ead, maybe, or potable plaster of Paris, would 
have proved a settler. 

Happy the man who hath never been 
driven in his despair, to test, detest, invoke, 


evoke, swallow, and unswallow, such drugs 
and draughts of the naval Ph iat 
Thrice happy civic simpleton who hath never 
learned how the rudder revolveth, at the risk 
of turning round himself! 

Vandergroot is visibly in course of trans- 
formation, At every visit to the cabin he 
looks more and more like a Dutch-pin. He 
talks to me roundly, and gets blunter and 
blunter! The last time 1 felt, 1 had no 
small to my back. If I may guess at my 
own figure it is now about an oval. I must 
look like one of Leda’s babies, just emerged, 
with their insignificant buds of legs and 
arms, from the egg! From an oval to a 
circle is but a step. Heaven help me when 
1 vet landed, round and sound, as they say 
of cherries! How shall I get home—how 
get up--(there will be a short way down)— 
mine own stairs ? How shall 1 sit? Instead 
of my old library chair, I must borrow its 
three-legged stool of the terrestrial globe ! 

Either my head swims, or the cabin is get- 
ting circular! I shall roll about in it like a 
bolus in its box! If I am not merely giddy, 
I am already as spherical as the earth ;—a 
little flatted, or so, that is, towards the poles, 
What a horrible rough calm! I will down 
on my knees, if I have knees, and with 
clasped hands, if hands remain to me, pray, 
beg, and snpplicate for a dismal storm to 
batter me into shape again, though it be but 
nine-bobble-square ! 

I get more and more candid and commu- 
nicative every moment. I can keep nothing 
to myself ;—you shall have my whole heart. 
I abhor, loathe, execrate, the sea! If I 
cuuld throw up my hat, my ery would be 
“ Land for ever!” A fico for Tom Tough! 
Down with Duncan, Howe, and Jervis! No 
Dibdin ! 

If ever I get ashore, able to chalk upon a 
wall, you shall read—Ask for Stoke Pogis! 
Fry Lupton Parva! If ever I get to a dry 
desk again, to write verse upon,—and the 
poetry of the ocean is ail on the land, its 
ptose only upon the sea,—you shall have a 
rare new melody, published by Power, to some 
such strain as this :— 

The sea! the D——! 
The terrible, horrible sea! 
The stormy, tumbling, 
Qualmy-jumbling, 
Spirit-hambling, 
Shingle-stumbling, 
Sea-weed-fumbiing, 
Wearing, crumbling, 
Mischief-mumbling, 
Growliog, pre 
Like thunder far off rumbling— 
That last line halteth in’ its feet, as it well 
may, when the poet cannot keep his legs: 
Oh! it is well for Cornwall, born perchanee 
“ with one foot on sea and one foot on shore” 
at the Land’s End,—I have seen a picture of 
it by Turner, a bare, bleak, rocky promontory, 
with some nineteen gulls and cormorants 
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sitting thereon, each with its tail turned con- 
temptuously towards the barren granite, feld- 
spar, and like sordid soils, which there repre- 
sent land.—It is well enough for him to 
chaunt laudations of the briny element, and 
cry up those amphibia, his first cousins al- 
most, the Nereids and Tritons. Or it may 
become those others, born in a berth, and 
christened in brine, with Neptune for spon- 
sor, to sing slightingly of the dry ground, on 
which they cannot claim evena parish. But 
my nativity was otherwise cast—I am a grass 
lamb yeaned on the green sward—oh sweet, 
sweet, sweet Cropton-le-Moor, down in dear, 
dear Wiltshire ! 
* * * * 
Donner and Blitzen! what a crash! my 
rash prayer was heard; there is a storm 
coming—as the Powers proposed to storm 
Angiers in King John’s days—from all the 
four quarters at once! I must needs turn 
in: but how vilely this bed is made with the 
foot two yards higher than the head! No, 
the head is highest—perpendicular. I de- 
igned to lie down, and here I am standing 
alt erect on my heels—no, on my head. It 
must be getting cold : the very trunks, stools, 
and tables are making a move towards the 
stove—nay, now we are in sume sudden peril, 
for they are all doing their best to rush up 
the cabin-stair. Whew—that sea last shipped 
must needs have put all the Dutchmen’s 
ipes out. Another plunge; and a flood of 
Pane soaks me through shirt, sheets, and 
blankets. There is no washing put out here, 
I perceive; ’tis all done at home. What a 
complex, chaotic motion,—the ship tosses 
and flings like a wild, desert-born horse, that 
is trying to rear, kick up behind, turn round 
and round, and roll on his back at one and 
the same moment. This is no Dutch ship, 
but a Dutch fair—with the drums, gongs, 
speaking-trumpets, and other discords, all 
braying together; and I am on the rocking- 
horse, the round-about, in the up-and-down, 
and each of the swings all at once! Another 
crash! The Jung Vrouw is bereaved of her 
little one, alias the long-boat. How kind of 
Pcriy voi to come down to tell me of it, 
direct, through the skylight, instead of going 
round by the stair! How kind of that table, 
lying on its back, to catch him in its legs! 
Angel of grace be nearus! He tells me 
as he sways up and down, partly in high, 
partly in Low Dutch, that the Jung Vrouw 
lf is washed overboard ! But no—I mis- 
construed him, *Tis only her great, ruddy, 
staring figure-head—which the blundering 
Holland shipwrights had stuck astern, on the 
crown of the tiller—that is gone adrift. Oh 
how I wish from my soul of souls that I 
could see the Commodore of the Thames 
Yachts now pulling, within hail, in the We- 
nus! Or, the last Dibdin taking a chair— 
or the chair taking him—in this cabin! Or, 


Campbell essaying to write down a new sea 
song on yon topsy-turvy table! And oh! to 
behold the author of “The deep, deep Sea,” 
sitting on the poop, singing to that floating 
Young Woman’s head and bust, taken by 
mistake for a mermaid’s ! 

Another shout. Pieter Pietersoon, in heav- 
ing the iead, hath chucked himself in, along 
with it! I do not wonder; he heaveth after 
my own fashion; by wholesale. Have I not, 
within the last two hours, rejected, dis- 
charged, and utterly cast from-me in disgust, 
the whole ocean, nay, all the oceans, German, 
Atlantic, Pacific—the Arctic last, its solid 
calms, the next best things to Terra Firma, 
not so violently disagreeing with me as the 
rest. And do i not know and feel, that I am 
now about to give up Neptune, trident and 
all, with the whole salt-water mythology. 

[We have a continuation of the Sketches 
on the Road, which, with the papers already 
named, make up the main contents of the 
volume. The articles are longer than usual ; 
but they are of more sterling humour, and we 
should say, altogether, better written. 

Of the Cuts, about 75 in number, we at- 
tempt no description ; but, by courtesy of the 

blishers, are enabled to subjoin specimens. 

e have only to add our best wishes for the 
editor's good spirits; for his elixir of fun is 
worth all the Selzer water which the Duke of 
Nassau sends out of his dominions in a year.] 


Pew Books. 


RIENZI: THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES. 
By the Author of Eugene Aram, &c. 

[Tue strange, eventful history of Rienzi, al- 
ready familiar to our readers, (see vol. xii., 
p- 232), has furnished Mr. Bulwer with ma- 
terials for another spirit-stirring romance, 
Its characteristics may be gathered from the 
author’s preface : having occasion to read the 
original authorities from which modern his- 
torians have drawn their accounts of the life 
of Rienzi, he was led to believe that a very 
remarkable man had been superficially 
judged, and a very important period crudely 
examined. He first meditated a work upon 
the life and times of Rienzi, but renounced 
this project for the present fiction; though 
the author has adhered more closely than is 
customary in romance, to all the leadin, 
events of the public life of the Roman tri- 
bune; and the reader will, perhaps, find in 
these pages a more full and detailed account 
of the rise of Rienzi, than in any English 
work of which Mr. Bulwer is aware. He has, 
it is true, taken a view of his character dif- 
ferent in some respects from that of Gibbon 
or Sismondi; but, it is a view in which the 
author feels himself justified by the facts of 
history. Preserving, Renerally, the real chro- 
nology of Rienzi’s life, the plot of this work 





extends over a space of some years, and em-- 
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braces the variety of characters necessary to 
a true delineation of events. The story is 
not, therefore, dramatic; but, as Mr. Bulwer, 
with the modesty of genius, suggests, though 
indulging in dramatic situations, it belungs, 
as a whole, rather to the epic than the dramatic 
school. Its interest is, therefore, of a high 
standard : its attractions are of no common 
descriptiuon—“ little of costume, less of mys- 
tery, nothing of humour! What is there 
then left to interest or amuse? Alas! in 
passion, character, and action, there remain 
materials, if the poor workman can but 
weave them properly!” In their highest 
stages are the scenes and events of Rienzi’s 
life: acd to this, the Roman nobles and 

pulace, as they are described to have been 
in the fourteenth century, and you have the 
staple of Mr. Bulwer’s romance. The wife 
and sister of the tribune figure in the love 
scenes, There are strungly contrasted sketches 
of intoxicated liberalism, and high-born 
tyranny—of plebeian and patrician life. But, 
the under-current of the author's power is di- 
rected to the character of Rienzi—to cleanse 
his memory of the bad qualities which error 
and misrepresentation have attached to it: 
the moral of the work, however, will best be 
told in the author’s own words :—] 

I have said that the moral of the tribune’s 
life, and of this fiction, is not the stale and 
unprofitable moral, that warns the ambition 
of an individual :—More vast, more solemn, 
and more useful—it addresses itself to 
nations. If I judge not erringly, it proclaims 
that to be great and free, a people must trust 
not to individuals but themselves—that there 
is no sudden leap from servitude to liberty— 
that it is to institutions, not to men, that they 
must look for reforms that Jast beyond the 
hour—that their own passions ate the real 
despots they should subdue, their own reason 
the true regenerator of abuses. With a calm 
and a noble people, the individual ambition 
of a citizen can never effect evil:—to be im- 
patient of chains, is not to be worthy of free- 
dom—to massacre a magistrate is not to 
ameliorate the laws.* The people write their 
own condemnation whenever they use charac- 
ters of blood—and theirs alone the madness 
and the crime, if they crown a tyrant or 
butcher a victim. 

[From this delightful production, arranged 
- in chapters which must fascinate any pub- 
lisher, we shall detach a few pages. Here, 
how picturesquely is Rienzi introduced in a 
charming] 


© Rienzi was massacred, because the Romaus had 
been in the habit of massacring whenever they were 
displeased. They had very shortly before stoned 
one magistrate, and torn to pieces another. By the 
same causes and the same cureer, a People may be 
made to resemble the bravo whose hand wauders to 
his knife_at the smallest affront, and if to-day he 
poinards the enemy who assaults him, to-morrow he 
strikes the friend who would restrain, | 


Evening Scene. 

As he stood on the steps of the Lateran 
church—now silent and deserted—the hour 
that precedes the brief twilight of the south 
lent its magic to the view. ere he beheld 
the sweeping arches of the mighty ao 
extending far along the scene, and backed by 
the distant and purpling hills. Before—to 
the right—rose the gate which took its 
Roman name from the Celian Mount, at 
whose declivity it yet stands. Beyond—from 
the height of the steps—he saw the villages 
scattered through the grey Campagna, and 
whitening in the sloped sun; and in the 
farthest distance the mountain shadows 
to darken over the roofs of the ancient Tus- 
culum, and the second Alban} city, which yet 
rises, in desolate neglect, above the vanished 
palaces of Pompey and Domitian. 

The Roman stood absorbed and motionless 
for some moments, gazing on the scene, and 
inhaling the sweet balm of the mellow air. 
It was the soft springtime—the season of 
flowers, and green leaves, and whispering 
winds—the pastoral May of Italia’s poets: 
but hushed was the voice of song on the 
banks of the Tiber—the reeds gave music no 
more. From the sacred mount in which 
Saturn held his home, the dryad and the 
nymph, and Italy’s native Sylvan, were gone 
for ever. Rienzi’s original nature—its enthu- 
siasm—its veneration for the past—its love of 
the beautiful and the great—that very attach- 
ment to the graces and pomp which give so 
florid a character to the harsh realities of life, 
and which power afterwards too luxuriant! 
developed ; the exuberance of thoughts an 
fancies, which poured itself from his lips in 
so brilliant and inexhaustible a flood—all 
bespoke those intellectual and imaginative 
biasses which, in calmer times, might have 
raised him in literature to a more indisputable’ 
eminence than that to which action can ever 
lead ;—and something of such consciousness 
crossed his spirit at that moment. : 

“ Happier had it been for me,” thought he, 
“had I never looked out from my own heart 
upon the world. I had all within me that 
makes contentment of the present, because I 
had that which can make me forget the pre- 
sent. 1 had the power to repeople—to create. 
The legends and dreams of old—the divine 
faculty of verse, in which the beautiful super- 
fluities of the heart can pour themselves— 
these were mine! Oh! wisely for himself 
chose Petrarch! To address the world, but 
from without the world; to persuade—to ex- 
cite—to command,—for these are the aim 
and glory of ambition ;— but to shun its tu- 
mult, and its toil! His the quiet cell, which 
he fills with the shapes of beauty—the soli- 

+ The first Alba—the Alba Longa—whose origin 
Fable ascribes to Ascanius, was d yed by Tullus 
Hostilius. The second Alba, or moderu Albano, was 


erected on the plain below the ancient town, a little 
before the time of Nero, . 
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tude, from which he can banish the evil As Suu that leaps up from tho arms of Night, by 
times whereon we are fallen, but in which he The shadow takes shape, on ive = cam light, pt 
Hi can dream back the great hearts and the is tain cb enn Paes. dll ba 
| glorious epochs of the past. For me—to To its tout doh — th 
ij what cares I am wedded ! to what labours 1 In the hearts of Rome, pi 
i am bound! what instruments I must use! Hath come to resume Its reign: th 
i what disguises I must assume! to tricks and 0 Fame, bey Ae merth vente | oo 
i] artifice 1 must bow my pride! base are MY Wherecus the Proud ure Strong 
enemies-—uncertain my friends! and verily, And Right fe oppress'd by. Wreag i bs 
in this struggle with blinded and mean men, Wherever the day dim-shines 
the soul itself becomes warped and dwarfish, 7)tough the cell where the captive pines ;— F 
i Patient and datkling, the means creep apd i atl ag : be 
Hi through caves and the soiling mire, to gain On the Hills which the Heroes trod— f 
i at last the light which is the end.” - i — - my —~ 1 - It 
ih . ; . u th r " tyr’s prison— 
ti} [Next aings chapter entire. ] That the slumber is broke, ‘and the Slee veren't wi 
The C spirator b the Magistrate. That the reign of the Goth and the Vandal is o'er; ea 
At midnight when the rest of the city And Earth feels the tread of Tas Roman once more! wi 
’ 
eeemed hushed in rest, lights were streaming As the hymn ended, the gate of the church . ca 
from the windows of the church of St. An- opened ; the crowd gave way on either side, pr 
lo. Breaking from its echoing aisles, the and, preceded by three of the young nobles of ea 
ae and solemn notes of sacred music stole the inferior order, bearing standards of alle- sti 
i at frequent intervals upon the air. Rienzi gorical design, depicting the triumph of It 
was praying within the church ; thirty masses liberty, justice, and concord, forth issued th 
i consumed the hours from night till morn Rienzi, clad in complete armour, the helmet fe 
HH 4 r ; 
ij and all the sanction of religion was invoked alone excepted. His face was pale with Te 
i to consecrate the enterprise of liberty* The watching and intense exeitement—but stern, ste 
| | sun had long risen, and the crowd had long 8'@V& and solemnly composed ; 7 hee 
I been assembled before the church door, Pression so repelled any vociferous and vulgat th 
and in vast streams along every street that led at of eg, Get Case ae ee m 
to it,—when the bell of the church tolled out hushed the shout on their lips, and stilled, by m 
long and merrily; and as it ceased, the pro rare mp cry of reproof, the ogee ci 
voices of the choristers within chanted the fol. Of the crowd behind. Side by side, with vii 
lowing hymn,—in which were somewhat Rienzi, moved Raimond, bishop of Orvietto ; ch 


strikingly, though barbarously, blended, the 
spirit of the classic patriotism with the fer- 
vour of religious zeal :— 
THE ROMAN HYMN OF LIBERTY. 
Ler the mountains exult around !+ 
On her seven-hill’d throne renown'd, 
Once more old Rome is crown'd . 
Jubilate ! 
Sing ont, O Vale and Wave! 
Look up from each laurell’d grave, 
Bright dust of the deathless brave | 
Jubilate! 
Pale Vision, what art thou ?—Lo, 
From Time's dark deeps, 
Like a Wind It sweeps, 
Like a Wind, when the tempests blow : 
A shadowy form—as a giant ghost— 
It stands in the midst of the armed host! 
The dead mau's shroud on Its awful limbs ; 
And the gloom of its presence the daylight dims : 
And the frembling world looks on aghast— 
All hail to the Sou, or THE micHTY Past! 
ail! all hail! 


As we speak—as we hallow !—It moves, It breathes ; 
From its clouded crest bud the laurel wreaths— 


* In fact, I pyprebaed that if ever the life of Cola 
di Rienzi shall be written by a hand worthy of the 
task, it will be shown thata strony, religious feeling 
was blended with the political enthusiasm of the 

le,—the religious feeling of a premature and 
¢ reformation, the legacy of Arnold of Brescia. 
Tt was not, however, one excited against the priests, 
but favoured by them. The priucipal conventuat 
orders declared for the Revolut‘on. 

+ “ Exultent in circuito Vestro Montes,” &c.—Let 
the mountains exult around! So begins Rienzi’s 
letter to the Senate and Roman people ; preserved by 
Hocsemius, : 


and behind, marching two by two, followed @ 
hundred men-at-arms. In complete silence 
the procession began its way, until, as it ap- 
proached the capitol, the awe of the crowd 
gradually vanished, and thousands upon 
thousands of voices rent the air with shouts 
of exultation and joy. 

Arrived at the foot of the great staircase, 
which then made the principal ascent to the 
square of the capitol, the procession halted ; 
and as the crowd filled up that vast space in 
front—adorned and hallowed by many of the 
most majestic columns of the temples of old 
—Rienzi addressed the populace, whom he 
had suddenly elevated into a people. 

He depicted forcibly the servitude and 
misery of the people—the utter absence of all 
law—the want even of common security to 
life and property. He declared that, un- 
daunted by the peril he incurred, he devoted 
his life to the regeneration of their common 
country; and he solemnly appealed to the 
people to assist the enterprise, and at once to 
sanction and consolidate the revolution by am 
established code of law and a constitutional 
assembly. He then ordered the chart and 
outline of the constitution he proposed to be 
read by the herald to the multitude. 

It created,—or rather revived, with new 
privileges and powers,—a representative as- 
sembly of councillors. It proclaimed, as its 


first law, one that seems simple enough to. 
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our happier times, but hitherto never executed 
at Rome :—Every wilful homicide, of what- 
ever rank, was to be punished by death. It 
enacted, that no private noble or citizen 
should be suffered to maintain fortifications 
and garrisons in the city, or the country ; that 
the gates and bridges of the state should be 
under the control of whomsoever should be 
elected chief magistrate. It forbade all har- 
bour of brigands, mercenaries, and robbers, on 
penalty of a thousand marks of silver ; and it 
made the barons who possessed the neigh- 
bouring territories responsible for the safety 
of the roads, and the transport of merchandise. 
It took under the protection of the state the 
widow and the orphan. It appointed, in 
each of the quarters of the city, an armed 
militia, whom the tolling of the bell of the 
capitol, at any hour, was to assemble to the 
protection of the state. It ordained, that in 
each harbour of the coast a vessel should be 
stationed, for the safeguard of commerce. 
It decreed the sum of one hundred florins to 
the heirs of every man who died in the de- 
fence of Rome; and it devoted the public 
revenues to the service and protection of the 
state. 

Such, moderate at once, and effectual, was 
the outline of the new constitution ; and it 
may amuse the reader to consider how great 
must have been the previous disorders of the 
city, when the common and elementary pro- 
visions of civilization and security made the 
character of the code proposed, and the limit 
of a popular revolution. 

The most rapturous shouts followed this 
sketch of the new constitution ; and, amidst 
the clamour, up zose the huge form of Cecco 
del Vecchio. Despite his condition, he was 
a man of great importance at the present 
crisis: his zeal and his courage, and perhaps, 
still more, his brute passion, and stubborn 
prejudice, had made him popular. The lower 
order of mechanics looked to him as their 
head and representative ; out then he spake 
Toud and fearlessly—speaking well, because 
his mind was full of what he had to say. 

“Countrymen and citizens!—This new 
constitution meets with your approbation—so 
it ought. But what are good’ laws, if we do 
not have good men to execute them? Who 
can execute a law so well as the man who 
designs it? If you ask me to give youa 
uotion how to make a good shield, and my 
notion pleases you, would you ask me, or 
another smith, to make it for you? If you 
ask another, he may make a shield, 
but it would not be the same as that which I 
should have made, and the deseription of 
which contented you. Cola di Rienzi has 
proposed a code of laws that shall be our 
shield. Who should see that the shield be- 
come what he proposes, but Cola di Rienzi ? 
Romans! I suggest that Cola di Rienzi be 
entrusted by the people with the authonity, 


by whatsoever: name he pleases, of carrying 
the new constitution into effect ;—and what- 
ever be the means, we, the people, will bear 
him harmless.” 

“Long life to Rienzi !—long live Cecco 
del Vecchio! He hath spoken well !—none 
but the law-maker shall be the governor !” 

Such were the acclamations which greeted 
the ambitious heart of the scholar. The 
voice of the people invested him with the 
supreme power. He had created a common- 
wealth—to become, if he desired it, adespot ! 

(To be continued.) ao Pg 





Potes of a Reader. 


HORRORS OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


By the lowest of the computations, it will 
appear, that, on an average, each slave- 
trading transport loses, in the voyage, be- 
tween six and seven per cent. of the cargo 
living at the time of embarkation. So that 
if, instead of reckoning the yearly shipments 
from the African shore at 100,000 slaves, we 
take only an average of 50,000 yearly, yet 
still, more than 3,000 men and women in 
each year,—or the days being taken one with 
another, from eight to ten living souls, every 
day of the calendar, are sacrificed to the 
mammon of the foreign sugar-trade—not by’ 
breakers or tempests, but in summer seas, 
beneath the bright, tropical noon. It is in 
the putrid hold of the slave-ship, where the 
mancled wretches lie doubled up, chin to 
knee, sweltering between decks scarcely three 
feet high, that death does his regular busi- 
ness, and takes his daily per centage on the 
cargo. The morning’s muster is called,— 
the proportion of mortality for the past night 
is ascertained,—the useless bodies are tossed 
overt the vessel’s side,—and the wear and 
tear is coolly written off on the adventure.’ 
Or perhaps a sail becoming visible gives 
omen of a search. Then at once the hatches 
are closed down upon the gasping freight, 
that no opening for air may, by sound or by 
stench, betray the human mass below ; and, 
before that crisis of fear and a past 
ten, twenty, thirty, of the panting heap 

perished by suffocation. Sometimes, how- , 
ever, the number of the negroes is too large, . 
or the frame of the vessel too inartificial, fur 
such effectual concealment from the survey 
of the English cruiser. . In vain the slave- 
dealer crowds all his sail for flight; the res- 
cuing vessel gains upon him, and capture 
seems inevitable. One only chance remains 
—to baffle the discovery of its crime by de- 
stroying all its proofs. The time grows 
short,—the English lieutenant bears on, and 
a gun-shot in advance almost sweeps the 
foam-track of the slaver. Fear gets the 
better of avarice. The negroes, coftined in 
casks, or Jaden with a sinking weight of 
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irons, are swiftly lowered into the sea. One 
plash, and one shriek, and all is over. A 
moment’s ripple curls where the sunny water 
has closed over the dying: then the clear, 
blue deep resumes its calm, and every trace 
of death and of guilt is gone. Between 
those decks, so lately reeking with animal 
dissolution, the fresh wind blows again, and 
the pursuers, on coming up, find the vessel 
tenanted but by the seamen of Portugal or 
Brazil. No matter that her build, her equip- 
ment, all the circumstances, all the incidents 
of herself, of her ruffian commander, and of 
his crew, conspire toward the one rank, irresis- 
tible suspicion,— the only legal evidence is 
stifled with the sufferers, and the miscreant 
triumphs in impunity. 

Are these fictions ? things that never could 
happen ; or, if by possibility they could, yet 
never did? Let the reader consult the Par- 
ljamentary documents, and satisfy himself 
that fact has far outstripped invention. It 
sometimes happens that the true is too 
shocking to be the probable. But on this 
unhappy subject there is nothing too shock- 
ing to be true. Nor is it only by suffocation, 
or the diseases it engenders, that the African 
on the middle passage, falls a victim to the 
cupidity of his oppressor. The reports of the 
captors furnish painful histories of human 
cargoes, brought up from their layers of in- 
fection in the hold, to take the air on deck, 
who, overcome by despair and torture, both of 
body and mind, seize that short occasion to 
embrace their death by leaping into the sea. 
—Quarterly Review. 
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in another place, he became invisible; in 
another was transfigured to the mountain of 
Thabor. Water was changed into wine, but 
so mysteriously, that the spectators could not 
believe their own eyes, and several of them 
insisted on tasting it. The five loaves and 
fishes were multiplied and distributed alike 
among more than a thousand, but still theze 
were enough left to fill twelve baskets more. 
The fig tree, cursed by our Saviour, dried up 
and withered in an instant. The eclipse, 
earthquake, and other miracles which attend- 
ed the glorious death of our Saviour, were 
majestically represented. The concourse of 
spectators who came from France, Flanders, 
and all parts, was so great, that although 
each paid but one farthing, the receipts 
amounted to four thousand six hundred and 
eighty livres.—Paris Advertiser. 


Brahmin Beauty.—The feet, ankle, and 
waist, of a fair Brahminee, and indeed of 
almost all the female natives of India, are 
perfect symmetry, whilst the hand and the 
foot are cast in a mould of elegance far supe- 
rior to that from which, in other countries, 
these beauties are derived. W. G.C. 

The Cabbage.—A French journal observes 
that the cabbage is a sovereign remedy for 
intoxication from wine, and that it has even 
the power of preventing it; for, we are in- 
formed that, by eating a certain quantity of 
cabbage before dinner, we may drink as much 
wine as we please, without experiencing any 
inconvenience. This property of the jo Ses 
is also mentioned by ancient writers, who are 
of opinion that it proceeds from the antipathy 





Che Gatherer. 


The French Opera in 1547.—The foilow- 
ing is from an old document lately discovered 
in the archives of Valenciennes :—“ At the 
feast of the Pentecfite, in the year 1547, the 

incipal burgesses of the town performed, in 
the theatre of the house of the Duke d’Archol, 
the life, death, and passiox of our Saviour, 
in twenty-five days; on each day appeared 
strange and marvellous things, The secrets 
of ise and hell were truly prodigious, 
and might have been taken by the people tor 
enchantments. Truth, the angels, and other 
equally illustrious personages, were seen to 
descend from above, and would sometimes 
appear visible, and then disappear all of a 
hin in invisible darkness. . Lucifer was 
seen to ascend from hell, no one kaew how, 
on a dragon. Moses’ wand, dry and sterile, 
suddenly produced fruit. and flowers. The 
sduls of Herod and Judas were carried up in 
the air by evil spirits. Evil spirits were driven 
from the body, and persons affected with 
dropsy were admirably cured. .In one place, 
the Saviour was seen carried away by a de- 
mon, who crawied up a wall forty feet high ; 


which the vine shows to the cabbage: if a 
cabbage be planted near a vine, the latter 
either retires or dies. W. G. C. 


In the county of Banff, the first night of 
the new year, when the wind blows from the 
west, they call da@x-na-coille, or the night of 
the fecundation of the trees ; and from this 
circumstance has. been derived the name of 
the night in the Gaelic language. 

Mince Meat in Venice.— Amongst the 
customs observed on Christmas-eve, the Vene- 
tians eat a kind of pottage, which they call 
torta de lasagne, composed of oil, onions, 
paste, parsley, pine-nuts, raisins, currants, 
and candied orange-peel. 
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